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‘*THINGS’”’ 


it is not easy to define what ‘‘things’’ are to common sense; com- 
mon sense is not the same in every individual. But men gen- 
erally accept a world of men, animals, and other material things as 
lying all about us and affecting us. 

When I say ‘‘about us,’’ I mean about our bodies. Where a given 
thing is, its distance and direction from my body and from other 
things, can be determined with some degree of accuracy. We can 
point—point with a seen hand, which has a surface and is colored— 
at a thing which also has a surface and is colored. And there is 
no one who does not know that a thing looks different from two 
different points, and feels different when touched by the finger or 
the elbow. 

In other words, there is no one who does not know that a ‘‘thing”’ 
has aspects, that a single aspect may represent the thing as a whole, 
though inadequately, and that we may ‘‘mean”’ the ‘‘same thing,”’ 
whether we are inspecting it from this position or from that, through 
this sense or through that. 

But men reflect more or less, and the plainest of plain common 
sense will scarcely satisfy the man who reflects at all. With a 
little assistance he is apt to become rather a good Lockian. He is 
apt to distinguish between substance and qualities, and qualities 
and our sensations or ideas of them. These last he is apt to refer 
rather vaguely to ‘‘the mind.’’ If his doctrine seems to start him 
down the slippery descent towards subjective idealism, he may brush 
aside the cobwebs he has been spinning, as did Locke in his refer- 
ence to the glass-furnace, or in his ironical appeal to the futility of 
argument with a solipsist. After all his distinctions and discussions, 
Locke could not doubt the things about him; he was inspired by an 
unshakable faith. 

Locke might perfectly well have written : ‘‘It matters little there- 
fore to the pertinent knowledge of nature that the substance of things 
should remain recondite or unintelligible, if their movement and 
operation can be rightly determined on the plane of human percep- 
tion. It matters little if their very existence is vouched for only 
by animal faith and presumption, so long as this faith posits exist- 
ence where existence is, and this presumption expresses a prophetic 
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preadaptation of animal instincts to the forces of their environ- 
ment.’ + 

Indeed, Locke’s animal faith was so strong, that he could hardly 
have said that he never forgot for a moment that his assurance of 
the existence of objects was only instinctive, and his description 
of their nature only symbolic. He accepted them unquestioningly 
as something confronting him here, now, and from a specific 
quarter. How could he so recognize them? Apparently, by animal 
faith or instinct, and in no other way. Nevertheless, he argues 
about them, and tries seriously to distinguish between the qualities 
they have in themselves, and the impressions they produce upon us. 
‘‘Things’’ and their qualities appear to be matters of dispute, and 
evidence may be called for. But does not this rule animal faith and 
instinct out of court? What have they to do with reasoned proof? 
Do they not assume what they assume without asking for proofs? 

As I desire to enter the lists in favor of what has passed by the 
name of animal faith, which seems to mean the acceptance of a 
world of material things apprehended by us under various aspects, 
an acceptance without conscious reflection, I should like to be sure 
that the term is not used in a sense that seems to condemn itself, 
but indicates something that really has significance and can be 
made a reasonable faith and not a blind impulse. 

I. He who chooses to assert that Zeno is right in maintaining 
that an endless series can never be completed can not, by any proc- 
ess of mathematical reasoning, be justified in further asserting that 
it can be completed, or that there is a presumption that it can be com- 
pleted. It seems as clear that he who denies that animal faith can fur- 
nish any evidence of anything, can hardly maintain that it can give an 
account of the movement or operation of anything. The aspect 
which a thing assumed by it wears ‘‘when it confronts me’’ must 
not be taken as giving any evidence that a thing is confronting me, 
or has any aspect. This animal faith can give no hint as to the 
specific quarter in which the thing lies. Hints and suggestions 
are information of a sort; a presumption is no presumption if it 
is wholly groundless. Here is something that can furnish us with 
mo information. It tells us absolutely nothing. The things it 
speaks of are assumed, not ‘‘found’’; that things have ‘‘aspects’’ 
is assumed. There is no indication of a method of finding out 
whether faith is positing existence where existence is, or of testing 
any presumption of a prophetic preadaptation. If there is no evi- 
dence that ‘‘things’’ exist, there is surely no evidence of what 
‘‘they’’ are doing or what ‘‘they’’ seem like. In such a case, it ap- 


1 Santayana, Scepticism and Animal Faith, 1923, p. 104. 
2 Ibid., p. 107. 
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pears as though the doing and the seeming might get along very 
well without them, if, indeed, we are to accept a doing and a seeming 
at all. 

Locke, a man of common sense, realized that if we are to have 
even a presumption of the existence of things arrived at mediately, 
something must be apprehended immediately. One must make a 
beginning somewhere. To this something immediately apprehended 
he applied the term ‘‘idea.’’ So did Berkeley. Hume preferred 
the word ‘‘impression,’’ and Kant talked of ‘‘phenomena.’’ Today 
we may speak, if we choose, of ‘‘appearance’’ or ‘‘datum.’’ There 
is not one of these words which does not suggest a theory; but some 
word one must use. 

It is possible to realize a truth and to err in its application. We 
can see that Locke accepted the ‘‘specious present,’’ with its qualita- 
tive content, its extensity, its rudimentary consciousness of pastness, 
of anticipation; that he made a free use of abstraction, generaliza- 
tion, and the representation of one content by another, as do philoso- 
phers generally, even those who strive to give an account of what 
ean be an object of animal faith. 

It seems a pity that someone could not have suggested to Locke 
the modern expression ‘‘specious present,’’ and have asked him what 
he could get out of such without using more than the com- 
monly accepted forms of reasoning. Perhaps he would have realized 
that he had no right to call the immediately given ‘‘idea.’’ Per- 
haps he would have discovered that the specious present, with its 
content, is the foundation of experience, and that in experience 
there comes to be revealed an objective order as well as a subjective ; 
that in the objective order of phenomena we discover ‘‘things,”’ 
things revealed in appearances and in nothing else. It seems odd 
to speak of appearances as existing when they do not appear to 
anyone, or as being independent, and we do not so speak. But it 
does not seem out of place to point out that no plain man, no man 
of science, hesitates to talk of things as existing and as having 
qualities as yet undiscovered. In looking for such, no one expects 
to come upon anything save appearances. The thing, as apart from 
all appearances, seems to be a mere nothing. All that we have a 
right to say about it, all that we seem able to think about it, seems 
to be drawn from the objective order of phenomena, where we ab- 
stract from the fact of a phenomenon’s actually appearing at a 
given time, considering only its belonging to the order. 

Why regard the thing as a something ‘‘in itself’’ at all? Why 
not find the thing in phenomena, and say that, in speaking of an 
aspect of a thing, we are referring to the fact that one phenomenon 
may stand for a multitude of others, experienced, not yet experi- 
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enced, or, perhaps, not yet even suspected? The expression ‘‘in 
itself’’ seems to find some justification in ‘the fact that the aspect in 
question is presented in terms of the experience of a human being, 
and that its place may be taken, in the experience of other creatures, 
by aspects somewhat different, yet not arbitrarily assumed, but in- 
ferred. 

Locke, although he calls the immediately given ‘‘idea,’’ at once 
proceeds to treat the aspects of things, their qualities, as though 
they were given. He could have quoted with some sympathy the 
words: ‘‘What the object is in its intrinsic and complete constitu- 
tion will never be known by man: but that this object exists in a 
known space and time and has traceable physical relations with 
all other physical objects is given from the beginning: it is given in 
the fact that we can point to it.’’® 

He might, to be sure, have seen that by ‘‘intrinsic constitution”’ 
we must not be indicating an ‘‘I know not what’’; and he might 
have pointed out that the statement that the object is given from 
the beginning may be modified when one recognizes that what is 
meant by objects is something to be learned. He might have dis- 
eovered that the pointing hand and the moon pointed at are some- 
thing which must be found out to be objects. But to the assump- 
tion of phenomena in the objective order, without other than the 
usual inductive and deductive evidence, he could hardly have 
objected. 

Now, may not the animal faith, that accepts without conscious 
reflection a world of material things, be no more than the fruits of 
a developed experience brought to bear upon the interpretation of 
this or that particular ‘‘given’’? The fleeting glance reveals a 
table, the word heard an unseen speaker. The interpretation may, 
in a particular instance, be an erroneous one. That is to say, some- 
thing experienced, a ‘‘given,’’ may lead us to assume other 
‘‘givens,’’ and a larger experience may reveal that they really have no 
lot in the objective order. Looking at the matter thus, we may 
speak of given phenomena as apparent qualities of things perceived, 
and may call them ‘‘signs.’’ This can do no harm so long as we 
do not forget that a sign must signify something; that it is phe- 
nomena that furnish the basis of inference, and that it is from them 
in their interrelations that we must draw our whole notion of the 
‘*thing’’; that in the phenomena of the objective order we find the 
only meanings which make significant such expressions as the con- 
tinuous existence of physical things, the independence of physical 
things. 

Suppose we do not thus draw our notions of things from the 

3 Essays in Critical Realism, p. 172. 
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realm of appearance, but assume them to be something of a quite 
different order. What assumptions must we make about them? We 
must assume that they exist, not discover their existence in the 
constitution of the objective order of phenomena. We must assume 
that they exist continuously, and that this can account for intermit- 
tent perception of their aspects. We must assume their independ- 
ence. Is there any evidence whatever for any one of these 
assumptions ? 

But evidence is not ruled out if we accept ‘‘things’’ as drawing 
their whole meaning from the objective order of experience. That 
the pointing hand is a thing is discovered by an appeal to that 
order; that the moon is an object is discovered in the same way; 
any bystander appealed to is in like case. That anything exists con- 
tinuously or is independent of our experiencing it can be treated 
as matter of evidence. 

It is not a question of denying the ‘‘things’’ and their positions 
and operations. It is simply a question of what can intelligibly be 
meant by such, and of the grounds upon which they are to be ac- 
cepted. A man may perfectly well speak of the world as having 
existed in a time before life and knowledge of the aspects of things 
existed. But his words must have significance, or they are not worth 
pronouncing. Such significance he draws ultimately from an ex- 
perience of the subjective and objective orders of appearances. Esse 
finds its meaning in the objective order; percipi, its meaning in the 
subjective. It does not seem absurd that a thing should exist, and 
yet be unperceived. If it is thought of at all, it is thought of under 
some aspect, but the place of the aspect in the objective order is 
what justifies us in calling it an aspect of a thing. All the phe- 
nomena which we may regard as belonging to the objective order 
are not directly given to perception; the order is something to be 
discovered. But, once discovered, it gives a meaning to ‘‘things.’’ 
Nor is that order made less objective by the fact that, so far as it 
is revealed to us, it is revealed in terms appropriate to a human 
being. 

It seems, then, that the animal faith that accepts things as re- 
vealed in their aspects may be no more than the fruits of a developed 
experience brought to bear upon this or that particular ‘‘given.’’ 
If it is this and no more, it seems that things are found, and not 
assumed arbitrarily. The faith in them can fairly be said to be 
justified. And the appearances of things may, in given instances, 
be said to be explained. Is this realism? I think so; but it is a 
significant realism, which maintains that the word ‘‘things’’ must 
have a meaning that can be made intelligible and that the existence 
of things, unless it is given immediately, must be vouched for. 
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2. The problem of things naturally suggests that of the meaning 
and possibility of ‘‘transcendence.’’ Granted a ‘‘given,’’ can I 
not mean, in experiencing it, something not given? I think of the 
distant past, and I realize that my thoughts, as I reflect upon it, are 
actually moving forward and not backward. I think of the dis- 
tant future, which is not immediately given. I think of the experi- 
ences of other minds, and admit that they transcend my own experi- 
ences. May it not be argued that there is yet another case of tran- 
scendence? Why not call ‘‘datum’’ what seems to be given as this 
or that object, as aspect, a ‘‘quality-group,’’ and yet claim that 
the quality-group means more than it is and stands for an active 
entity which we must think of as something more than just those 
qualities? ¢ 

Transcendence, in some sense of the word, must, I suppose, be 
admitted by everyone who is willing to admit anything at all. But 
the statement that one can ‘‘mean’’ something beyond the imme- 
diately given should be a significant one. If I had no experience of 
pastness in the ‘‘specious present,’’ given in the experience of 
change; if I could not abstract, and were incapable of representing 
one content by another, I could not conceive a remote past, as I do. 
The same may be said of the future. There can be no representa- 
tion proper unless the representative contains some element like that 
which is represented. The symbol is not a true symbol if it does 
not indicate the kind of thing meant: color, as color, can not repre- 
sent sound. The remote past can mean to me something intelligible, 
if I have directly any notion-of pastness at all. The future is in the 
same case. As to the experiences of other minds, we have the dis- 
puted argument from analogy, which allows us a notion, at least, of 
what sort of thing the experience of another mind may be. But 
when we speak of the datum or character-complex as given, and the 
physical thing, ‘‘the unseen object beyond,’’ as what is meant, it 
seems doubtful whether we are speaking significantly.© Does the 
object beyond mean only more data? If not, what does it mean? 
And what is meant by ‘‘beyond’’? Is it the space in which data 
seem to lie? Nor does it only mean that things do not draw their 
meaning from data in any sense? 

That, in an act of perception, the quality-group which one finds, 
or of which one is aware, means more than it is seems true enough; 
but does it not seem more simple and reasonable to refer back for 
its meaning to the phenomena of the objective order in which it 
stands and which it represents, than to turn in what may doubtfully 
be called another direction? To transcendence, rightly understood, 


4 Essays in Critical Realism, p. 95. 
5 Ibid. 
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I make no objection. What is not directly apprehended, but is 
known through a representative and is thus meant, in an intelligible 
sense of the word, can be:said to be transcendent, but that does not 
mean that it is arbitrarily assumed. Proof may be asked for; in 
some cases the correctness of the inference can be directly verified. 
But he who accepts a transcendent ‘‘thing’’ without demanding evi- 
dence of any sort appears to fall back upon the old-fashioned ‘‘intui- 
tion,’’ now more or less discredited. 

3. He who maintains that what he is going to say does not admit 
of proof or disproof seems to disarm objection. Moreover, one may 
be disinclined to make formal objection to what is brought forward 
by acute and able writers in the field of epistemology, a field notori- 
ously difficult to cultivate with profit, and one in which it is not 
easy for men to understand each other. Perhaps it is better, here, 
in discussing the opinions of others, to avoid the word ‘‘objection,”’ 
and to use the term ‘‘suggested interpretation.’’ 

It will be observed that I have made no objection to the accept- 
ance of a world of ‘‘things’’ without conscious reflection. I have 
only indicated that the things were originally gradually discovered, 
and seem to belong ascertainably to our experience. I have sug- 
gested a meaning for their continuous existence and their inde- 
pendence, and have held that these have their roots in our experi- 
ence of an objective order of phenomena, an order not arbitrarily 
assumed. I have not confused any aspect of a thing with the thing. 
I have admitted transcendence in a significant sense of the word. 
I have followed others in admitting that the aspects, the revelations, 
of things are, to us, given in human terms, and that things may seem 
different to other creatures. That a man may perceive the same 
thing under two aspects, or that two men may perceive the same 
thing, I should not for a moment deny. But I should hesitate to 
admit that such facts can be established by pure assumption, and 
should look to an analysis of the concepts ‘‘same’’ and ‘‘thing’’ to 
make them significant and credible. 

Is there good ground for objection to my interpretation of animal 
faith? Perhaps. But to me it appears only to make more clear 
what men generally, and even philosophers, mean by ‘‘things.”’ 

Perhaps it will be objected that this seems perilously like going 
back to a philosophy now out of date: to Mill’s doctrine of things 
as permanent possibilities of sensation. To the going back to earlier 
philosophies I make no objection. There are those who do not apolo- 
gize for going back as far as Plato and Aristotle, or even further. 
But I do not think that my interpretation should be identified with 
the doctrine of Mill. Why call all phenomena ‘‘feelings,’’ and go 
over to subjectivism? Why not recognize that we may justly apply 
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the term ‘‘existent’’ to what is recognized as belonging to the ob- 
jective order, whether it is actually perceived or not? To be sure, 
if nothing had ever been actually ‘‘given,’’ there could be no talk 
of an objective order and of ‘‘things.’’ But that is not the situation. 
Something has been ‘‘given.’’ An objective order has been revealed. 
From it we seem to derive things and their aspects, and the exist- 
ence of any particular thing seems matter of evidence. 

There seems to be little difference between speaking of a thing 
and its aspects and of a substance and its qualities. The thing, 
wholly divorced from its aspects, seems nothing; the substance, 
wholly divorced from its qualities, seems nothing, too. To be sure, 
when I speak of the aspect a thing wears, when it attracts my atten- 
tion, I appear to emphasize the fact that I am talking of the thing 
in its relation to me. In speaking of the qualities of the thing, 
this relationship is abstracted from. So it is when I speak of the 
qualities of a substance. But thing and substance, equally, ulti- 
mately draw their whole significance from the realm of the ‘‘given.’’ 
They are to be found, not assumed. 

Is there no way to discover whether animal faith is, in any 
given instance, really positing existence where existence is? Is the 
presumption wholly without foundation? Then why make it? 
But, if animal faith be interpreted as I have interpreted it, it does 
not seem, I think, an inexplicable and unreasonable thing. 


GerorGE S. FULLERTON. 
VASSAR COLLEGE. z 





BEHAVIORISM AND PURPOSE 


ARLY in the history of philosophic and theologic thought there 
appeared a distinction between mechanism and purpose. And 
at the beginning of ‘‘modern’’ philosophy this dichotomy became 
embodied, as we all know, in metaphysical systems which were 
avowedly dualistic—systems which postulated spirit and matter 
as two fundamentally different types of substance. Today, al- 
though metaphysical dualisms are no longer fashionable, a similar 
distinction still remains in the form of a working postulate of psy- 
chology. Orthodox ‘‘mentalistic’’ psychology assumes, that is, that 
as descriptive fields, mind and body are two distinct types of en- 
tity ; and it sees in ‘‘purpose’’ a character which belongs to the for- 
mer field only. For, even though mind be ultimately, metaphysically, 
reduceable to body (or vice versa in case one is an idealist), still 
orthodox psychology maintains that from the point of view of imme- 
diate description mind exhibits ‘‘purpose.’’ whereas body does not. 
Purpose is held to be essentially a mentalistic category. | 
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Such being the general background and point of view of modern 
psychology, it is natural that it should look with suspicion upon be- 
haviorism. For ‘‘behavior’’ to the ordinary psychologist is a 
phenomenom belonging to the body side of the dualism. And, 
though it may in itself be an interesting and important subject for 
study, it must, by hypothesis, be incapable of covering the whole 
subject-matter for investigation. It must be incapable of dealing 
with ‘‘purpose.’’ 

Now it will be the thesis of the present paper that a behaviorism 
(if it be of the proper sort) ' finds it just as easy and just as neces- 
sary to include the descriptive phenomena of ‘‘purpose’’ as does 
a mentalism. Purpose, adequately conceived, it will be held, is it- 
self but an objective aspect of behavior. When an animal is learn- 
ing a maze, or escaping from a puzzle-box, or merely going about 
his daily business of eating, nest-building, sleeping, and the like, 
it will be noted that in all such performances a certain persistence 
wntil character is to be found. Now it is just this persistence until' 
character which we will define as purpose. 

It may be noted in passing that Professor McDougall ? has drawn 
attention to a similar character in behavior. Thus he finds the fol- 
lowing six descriptive marks: (1) ‘‘a certain spontaneity of move- 
ment’’; (2) ‘‘the persistence of activity independent of the continu- 
ance of the impression which may have initiated it ;’’ (3) ‘‘ variation 
of direction of persistent movements;’’ (4) ‘‘the coming to an end 
of the animal’s movements as soon as they have brought a particular 
kind of change in its situation ;’’ (5) ‘‘preparation for the new situa- 
tion toward the production of which the action contributes;’’ (6) 
‘some degree of improvement in the effectiveness of behavior, when 
it is repeated by the animal under similar cireumstances.’’ And 
he declares, much as we should, that the first five of them corre- 
spond to purpose. But the fundamental difference between him and 
us arises in that he, being a ‘‘mentalist,’’ merely infers purpose from | 
these aspects of behavior; whereas we, being behaviorists, iden-| 
tify purpose with such aspects. When one observes an animal 
performing, one knows nothing concerning possible ‘‘contents’’ in 
the latter’s ‘‘mind’’ and to assume such contents seems to us to add 
nothing to one’s description. One does, however, see certain aspects 
of the behavior itself which are important and for which the term 
‘“purpose’’ seems a good name. And there is no additional explana- 
tory value, we should contend, in making the further assumption 

1J.e., not a mere Muscle Twitchism of the Watsonian variety. See Tolman, 
E. C., ‘A New Formula for Behaviorism,’’ Psychol. Review, 29, 1922, 44-53. 


2 Outline of Psychology, Scribners, 1923, Chap. II. See also ‘‘Purposive 
or Mechanical Psychology,’’ Psycho’. Rev., 1923, 273-288. 
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that such responses are accompanied by a mentalistic something, also 
to be known as ‘‘purpose.”’ 

_ It is, then, the argument of this paper that wherever the purely 
objective description of either a simple or complex behavior dis- 
lcovers a ‘‘persistence-until’’ character there we have what behavior- 
‘ism defines as purpose. And upon further analysis, we discover 
that such a description appears whenever in order merely to identify 
the given behavior a reference to some ‘‘end-object’’ or ‘‘situation’”’ 
is found necessary. Then, when a rat is running a maze and is 
exhibiting trial and error, such trials and errors, we discover, are 
not wholly identifiable in terms of specific muscle contraction A, fol- 
lowed by specific muscle contraction, B, etc. They are only com- 
pletely describable as responses which ‘‘persist until’’ a specific 
‘*end-object,’’ food, is reached. An identification of these trial- 
and-error explorations has to inelude, in short, a statement of the 
end-situation (t.e., the presence of food) toward which they eventuate. 
Such a behavior is, therefore, in our terminology a case of purpose. 
Let us illustrate by other examples. 

The Peckhams,’ in describing the nest-provisioning behavior of 
the solitary wasp, Bembex, report as follows: ‘‘Sometimes she drops 
the fly behind her, and then turning around, pulls it in with her 
mandibles. In other cases, where a longer portion of tunnel has 
been filled with earth, the fly is left lying on the ground while the 
wasp clears the way. The dirt that is kicked out sometimes covers 
it so that when the way is clear the careless proprietor must search 
it out and clean it off before she can store it away. In one instance, 
in which we had been opening a nest close by, the tunnel was entirely 
blocked by the loose earth which we had disturbed, and the wasp 
worked for ten minutes before she cleared a way to her nest.’’ In 
short, this behavior of the wasp, containing, as it does, all these 
possible variations, has for its one constant and identifying charac- 
teristic the fact that it always ends in ‘‘getting the fly in the bur- 
row.’’ It is acase of purpose. Again the struggles of Thorndike’s 
kitten * are struggles to ‘‘get out.’’ That is, the complete descrip- 
tive identification of its behavior requires the inclusion of this to 
‘‘gvet-out’’ character. The behavior exhibits purpose. Also the be- 
havior of Kohler’s chickens,® dogs, and apes in ‘‘rounding’’ obstacles 
(i.e. taking-Umwege) in order to reach food has, in each instance, 
to be described with reference to the relative position of the goal 
object. These behaviors, therefore, also exhibit the purpose aspect. 

8 Wasps, Social and Solitary, Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1905, p. 123. 

4 Animal Intelligence, 1911, p. 35. 


5 Kohler, Wolfgang, Intelligenz Priifungen an Menschenaffen, 2te Auflage. 
Julius Springer. Berlin, 1921, p. 8-17. 
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Finally, the behaviors of a man escaping from a burning hotel,® of a 
child withdrawing from a hot stove, of a college student crossing the 
street to escape an unwelcome acquaintance, and of a chick’ rejecting 
the nasty caterpillar, again one and all require for their descriptive 
identification the statement of their respective a quo characters. 
They are completely identifiable only if we include what it is and 
where it is from which the escape is being made, 

To sum up, then, whenever, in merely describing a behavior, it is 
found necessary to include a statement of something either toward- 
which or from-which the behavior is directed, there we have purpose. 
But we may analyze further. Just when is it we find a statement 
of a ‘‘toward-whichness”’ or of a ‘‘from-whichness’’ thus necessary ? 
We find it necessary, whenever, by modifying the various attend- 
ant circumstances, we discover that the same goal is still there and 
still identifying the given response. Thus, when we make minor 
changes in the position or nature of the intervening objects and the 
behavior readjusts so as to again come to the same end-object, the 
ease is one of purpose. Or finally, when we remove the goal-object 
entirely and behavior thereupon ceases, purpose must again have 
been a descriptive feature. In short, purpose is present, descrip 
tively, whenever a statement of the goal-object is necessary to indi- 
eate (1) constancy of goal-object in spite of variations in ad- 
justment to intervening obstacles, or (2) variations in final di-| 
rection corresponding to differing positions of the goal-object, or (3) 
cessation of activity when a given goal-object is entirely removed. _ 

But here, perhaps, our ‘‘mentalist’’ friends will wish to intervene. 
They will agree with us, no doubt, that these aspects of behavior 
lead naturally enough to the use of the word ‘‘purpose,’’ but they 
will deny that such ‘‘purpose’’ is a mere aspect of the behavior itself. 
And perhaps, in support of this denial, they will point out that such 
changes in behavior, as we have been suggesting, require ‘‘memory.’’ 
The organism has to note and ‘‘remember’’ the changes in the posi- 
tion or character of the goal-object, if his behavior is to be thus 
affected. Ifa rat readjusts his behavior to changes in the position 
of the food box or to changes in the intervening route, he can do so 
only by virtue of remembering the old or new position of the food 
box. Hence they will declare that, even if purpose itself were not 
an ultimately ‘‘mentalistic’’ phenomenom, the actual working of it 
must be based on memory, and memory at any rate is a mentalistic 
phenomenom. But we shall also deny this latter assumption. 

Memory, like purpose itself, may be conceived, we would hold, 


6 Vide. Tolman, E. C., ‘‘Instinct and Purpose,’’ Psychol. Rev., Vol. 27, 
1920, p. 217-233. 


7 Holmes, 8. J., ‘‘Studies in Animal Behavior,’’ Badger, 1916, p. 131. 
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as a purely empirical aspect of the behavior. To say that an animal 
remembers ‘‘such and such’’ is merely another way of saying that 
his present behavior can be shown to be causally dependent upon 
‘“‘such and such.’’? The animal’s going-to-or-from an object, not 
immediately present, does, to be sure, imply that his behavior is 
then and there a function of a now absent object. But this tempero- 
functional dependence of behavior is a purely objective fact and 
all that need be meant by memory. But such memory, like the ‘‘ pur- 
pose’’ itself, is but another objective aspect of the behavior. 

We conclude, then, that whenever in order to describe a behavior 
our description has to include that it is a function of an object 
toward or from which the animal is going, there we have purpose. 
And whenever, at the same time, this object is non-present to sense, 
,there we also have memory. 

It should be noted that to Professor Perry is due the credit for 
having first pointed out the possibility of such a purely objective 
and behavioristic definition of purpose. In his article ‘‘Docility 
and Purposiveness’’* he has discovered purpose to be objectively 
inherent in every behavior involving learning. But it appears, 
therefore, that for him it is not the mere direction of the behavior 
with ‘‘reference to the goal-object’’ which defines purpose, but 
rather the fact of learning, per se. Thorndike’s kitten, in escaping 
from the puzzle box, exhibited purpose according to him, because it 
improved in getting out on succeeding trials, 

Now, it is obvious that what one calls purpose, and what one calls 
less than purpose are, of course, in the last analysis merely matters 
of convenience in the use of terminology. If, therefore, Professor 
Perry feel that he wants to reserve the word ‘‘purpose’’ for those 
eases only in which learning is involved, he is not to be convicted 
of bad logic. But, to the present writer, it seems more desirable and 
less confusing to apply the term to all behavior which can be seen 
to be a function of an end-situation, irrespective of whether learning 
does or does not supervene. Professor Perry would reserve the term 
‘*nurpose’’ for a description of such behavior as that of Thorn- 
dike’s kitten, in which the end is reached sooner on succeeding trails. 
The present writer, on the contrary, would apply it also to behavior 
in which, even though no improvement appears, the animal on each 
trial may be seen to persist until a given end is reached. Thus 
stentor’s behavior ® in bending away from the dropping carmine. 
then of reversing cilia and then of shrinking, and finally of doing 

8 Psychol. Review, Vol. 25, (1918), 1-20. See also this Journat, Vol. 
XVII, (1921), 85-105, 169-180, 365-375; Philosophical Review, Vol. 30, (1921), 
131-169. 

® Jennings, The Behavior of the Lower Organism:, MacMillan, 1906, p. 174 
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this latter so hard as to pull up roots and swim away to a new loca- 
tion, would be, for the present writer, a case of purpose, even if 
on a later trial there were no sooner appearance of the final shrink- 
ing response. For the complete descriptive account of even this first 
behavior requires a reference to an end-situation; viz., the end of 
avoiding the carmine. For it is found that the behavior keeps up 
only until this latter is accomplished. And if, for example, as a 
result of the first bending, the animal is allowed to reach ‘‘success’’ 
the activity stops. The avoidance of the carmine, in short, is a real 
descriptive feature of the behavior. The responses, even on the 
first occasion and before learning has had a chance, continue only 
until such avoidance is consummated. 

The fact of learning, on the other hand, which appears in the 
higher organisms (and perhaps even in stentor itself) would seem 
to us to be something different. It is, of course, in itself an inter- 
esting and important phenomenom. But it seems to be something 
superimposed upon purpose, rather than identical with purpose. 
Docility results from purpose and will not occur with purpose, but 
it is something more than the latter. We can not hold, therefore, 
with Professor Perry in his defining of docility and purposiveness 
as coextensive. The latter appears, wherever an end is involved, 
irrespective of whether or not the animal improve in reaching that 
end. And it may now be recalled that Professor McDougall pre- 
sented actually six marks of behavior and that his sixth was that 
of learning. But he found purpose implied by his first five charac- 
teristics only. Here, then, we agree with him. 

In conclusion, although we agree with Professor McDougall in 
finding his first five marks of behavior characteristic of purpose, 
we disogree with him in supposing such ‘‘purpose’’ to be something 
added on to the mere objective description of the behavior itself. In 


this inatter, we would follow rather Professor Perry. Purpose seems | 


to us, as it does to him, a purely objective aspect of the behavior it- 
self. We disagree with Professor Perry, however, in that we would 
not restrict this objective ‘‘purpose’’ aspect to the fact of learning. 
Purpose is a more extensive and more fundamental phenomenom 
than learning. Purpose, we should assert, is that aspect of behavior 
which is present wherever merely to describe the behavior it is neces- 
sary to include a reference to the position or nature of the goal- 
object, as such. 


Epwarp CHAcE TOLMAN. 
Vy vERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 
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THE TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
EASTERN DIVISION OF THE AMERICAN 
PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


rT\RADITION notwithstanding, philosophers are among the most 

social animals. They do not thrive in solitude, nor do they 
seek wisdom by meditation. At least annually they come together, 
not out of a sense of loyalty to an institution, nor in expectation of 
becoming wiser, nor from force of habit, but out of sheer pleasure 
at being mutually present. These meetings, and especially this one 
held at Swarthmore, naturally fall into two parts, which anyone can 
easily distinguish—the sessions of the Philosophical Association and 
the meeting of associated philosophers. The latter type of meet- 
ing seemed to be unusually attractive and successful this year. 
This was in a large measure due to the fine hospitality and the de- 
lightful accommodations provided by Professor and Mrs. Holmes 
and other members of Swarthmore College. Nothing was lacking 
that might encourage ‘‘ideal society.’’ The alluring isolation of the 
college and the centralized location of the various places of talking, 
eating, and sleeping gave neither opportunity nor inclination for 
scattering hither and yon between sessions. As a result there was 
a real and personal meeting of philosophers, an informal exchange 
of views and an abundance of conversation, a small fraction of which 
is necessarily rational. 

Even the dinner and the President’s address proved to be a 
sociable occasion. President Meiklejohn’s theme was the classic 
theme that in philosophy lies the salvation of the world, but the 
old theme was given a new development and a contemporary mean- 
ing. Instead of making the old appeal for disinterested scholarship, 
he attempted the more difficult task of answering the question: How 
are the fields of scientific investigation and philosophic reflection 
actually determined? There seem to be four general types of 
determination: One is that of our economic system and its points of 
pressure; another is that of social drifts and intellectual fashions; 
another is that of authoritative and academic direction ; and a fourth 
is that of the inherent leadings of inquiry itself. This last type, 
according to President Meiklejohn, should dominate the others, be- 
cause thinking is precisely a self-controlling, self-directing activity. 
It is the thinker, and especially the philosophical thinker, who can 
best estimate the consequences of his thinking and can evaluate these 
consequences in terms of each other. Hence philosophy should 
seek the dominion which by reason belongs to it, not, however, by 
political or physical means, but by the compelling power of thought 
in stimulating and directing thought. If preaching is necessary, 
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let the philosophers preach. The gospel is in poor hands when it is 
preached by those who have little interest or discipline in philosophi- 
cal thinking. To the philosopher who accepts this social challenge, 
the problems which must be pursued above all others are those in- 
volved in our present adventures in democracy and freedom. In 
this task it is the philosopher’s duty, or rather his privilege, to pur- 
sue those particular problems which fall in his field and in addition 
to assume the generalship over other still more specialized thinkers, 
by pointing out to them the directions in which the need for inquiry 
is most urgent. This is the skeleton of President Meiklejohn’s plea, 
but merely the skeleton. Its real substance, its vitality and per- 
suasiveness, must not be sought in its logical skeleton, but in its 
beautiful form and the charming manner of its delivery. There 
was every evidence that Mr. Meiklejohn had succeeded in casting a 
spell over his audience, but after the spell was broken even the 
Platonists were seen to smile at each other as they thought of them- 
selves as the saviors of the world. For whatever conviction we may 
have of the divine mission of philosophy in the world, it is impossible 
for most of us to keep a straight face when we are asked to believe 
in the American Philosophical Association as the Church of the Liv- 
ing God. The irony of the President’s message seemed to eclipse its 
courage. 

The sessions of the Association devoted to the reading and dis- 
cussion of papers were on the whole less successful than the informal 
meetings and greetings. In spite of the fact that a number of inter- 
esting and original papers were read, there seemed to be a general 
feeling that these sessions were not as profitable as they ought to be. 
Discussion was for the most part perfunctory, trivial, or irrelevant ; 
there was no continuity of subject-matter among the papers; im- 
portant issues were seldom raised and never debated. Even more 
serious is the general state of philosophic thinking and writing as 
it is revealed in these meetings. There is a tendency to mistake 
elaboration of terminology for inquiry into subject-matter. Terms 
which ought to define distinctions are employed merely to cireumvent 
difficulties. Philosophie methods, instead of serving as tools of 
analysis, tend to become their own subject-matters. How learned 
one can be about one knows not what! There is so much immediate 
fun in beating the bush that the game is allowed to escape. I think 
this impression of futility was generally shared by those who at- 
tended the sessions, and even more by those who did not. ‘‘The 
Association has run down’’ was a remark frequently made but 
seldom challenged. There seemed to be little unanimity, however, 
on the question of the causes and remedies of this state of affairs. 
Some suggested a more effective and responsible organization of the 
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Association; others more unified programs; others more free- 
dom for discussion; still others thought the fault lay not in the 
Association ; but in the general philosophic weather—an intellectual 
calm after the Sturm und Drang of the last few decades. Outside 
the sessions there seemed to be ardent discussion centering largely 
around behaviorism, but, unfortunately, Professor Woodbridge was 
unable to read his paper on ‘‘Behavior,’’ as scheduled. 

Perhaps another circumstance has something to do with the sit- 
uation. For the first time in recent years, at least so it seemed to 
me, the sessions were generally dominated by the younger genera- 
tion, and even those contributors who were not young in years had 
relatively new interests or at least approached their problems quite 
independently of the terminologies and disputes of yesterday. It 
seemed to be a little disconcerting to the heroes of yesterday to find 
themselves so soon irrelevant. The difference between the two gen- 
erations, and especially its effect in limiting discussion, could easily 
be exaggerated, nevertheless the fact must have been evident even 
to a casual observer. 

What the program lacked in unity it gained in scope; and the 
mere fact that when the subject-matter of the sessions is left to de- 
termine itself there results a bewildering variety is probably indica- 
tive of the general tendency toward more individual pursuits and 
particularized fields of inquiry. Philosophie interests are diverg- 
ing and philosophers consequently have fewer common problems to 
discuss. Academie philosophy seems to be moving more in the di- 
rection of particular sciences and not in the direction, advocated 
by President Meiklejohn, of a clarification of the fundamental prob- 
lems of contemporary social life. A brief survey of the papers 
presented will demonstrate both the variety and the technical, quasi- 
scientific character of these inquiries. 

Professor Hawes in his paper ‘‘Can the Coherence Theory Be 
Saved?’’ made the point that the coherence theory is valuable not 
so much as a theory of the criteria of truth as of the nature of 
truth. The criteria of non-contradiction, inclusiveness, ability to 
explain, and others must be applicable for any theory of truth; and 
whether or not knowledge (not reality) is what the coherence theory 
claims it to be, viz., a coherent whole, will ultimately be demonstrated 
by the continued application of these criteria. Meanwhile the co- 
herence theory has at least no more strategic difficulties than the 
correspondence theory, and is certainly preferable to the other alter- 
natives of absolute relativism or irrational absolutism. The dis- 
cussion which followed seemed to leave the matter in doubt, whether 
this really saves the coherence theory, or whether, as in most cases 
of ‘‘saving,’’ the salvation turns out to be merely a euthanasia. 
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Professor Picard in discussing ‘‘Metaphysical Value from the 
Standpoint of Realism’’ claimed realism alone could give values their 
proper place within reality and! could correlate various types of 
value according to their empirical functions. Idealism is commit- 
ted from the start to the thesis that only the universal has value, 
and pragmatism is likewise committed to the thesis that only the 
particular has ultimate ‘‘metaphysical’’ value; hence neither is open 
to an empirical analysis of the actual functions of values within the 
larger realm of reality. 

Professor Jared 8S. Moore had the distinction of being the Associa- 
tion’s gad-fly : his paper ‘‘On the Nature of Matter and Substance’”’ 
literally startled the audience out of its slumber and smoke into a few 
moments of lively discussion. According to him the ultimate ground 
of reality is the transcendental soul or subject which gains expres- 
sion or objectification in matter or substance. Let substance be 
ultimately composed of hypothetical ‘‘etherions,’’ then electricity, 
perceptible matter, and mental objects will be seen as merely 
stages in their diversification, and energy will be simply matter 
viewed dynamically and in general reality will once more be unified 
and organized as beautifully as it was in the synthetic days of 
Spencer. A visible tremor passed through the audience at the 
spectral appearance of this supposedly laengst uweberwundener 
Standpunkt. 

Professor Prall’s ‘‘ Essences and Universals’’ tried to show that 
a new and fruitful approach to the problem of the relation of uni- 
versals and particulars is made possible by a combination of 
Santayana’s concept of essences with Johnson’s concept of the de- 
terminations of the determinable. Knowledge is the process of de- 
termining the determinables and therefore the content of knowledge 
is always essences, be they particular or universal in their reference. 
The evidence for the existence of essences is not based on this 
process at all, but on ‘‘animal faith,’’ or, more precisely, ‘‘essence’’ 
is but a name with a logical reference which may or may not in- 
volve an existent. Logic, therefore, is in point of content concerned 
exclusively with essences, but the objects referred to or indicated 
are not ‘‘given,’’ but are the objects of ‘‘animal faith;’’ or, in 
Johnson’s terminology, determinables, the objects of determination, 
are not its content. 

Professor Percy Hughes read a paper on ‘‘Ethics in Terms 
of Symbiotic Trends,’’ which had for its central thesis that ethics 
is a natural biological science; that human social relationships when 
regarded dynamically as trends assume an ethical aspect; and that 
the actual ethical bases of institutions and standards are to be 
sought in the new biological relations which are the result of the 
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approach of new types of human beings. For example, it is possi- 
ble that the ethical basis of the modern state may be radically 
shifted if the traditional political ‘‘leader’’ type of human being 
should give place generally to the ‘‘scientist’’ type. The methodo- 
logical implications of this approach are the reverse of behaviorism ; 
for on this basis overt acts are really preparatory to the less overt 
facts of social recognition and other ‘‘symbiotic’’ relationships. 

Mrs. de Laguna’s paper was a psychological analysis of the 
factors which determine the perception of primary qualities. Her 
thesis, illustrated by both animal and child psychology, was that 
animals do not perceive primary qualities as such and that human 
beings do, because of their indirect reactions to things and to each 
other involved in the use of tools. In other words it is man’s 
superior manipulatory powers (‘‘homo faber’’) and not any sup- 
posed superiority of his sense organs which is primarily responsible 
for his progress in perceiving length, weight, etc., discriminations 
involving anticipatory and preparatory reactions, which in turn 
constitute the basis of conceptual knowledge and speech. 

Doctor Edgar Wind attempted to segregate philosophy of art 
and esthetics. In esthetics we are concerned with an analysis of 
esthetic experience and judgment. Propositions like the following, 
which Doctor Wind enumerated without an attempt at a systematic 
defense of them, would belong to the realm of esthetics: that esthetic 
experience presupposes, but does not contain, knowledge and appre- 
ciation of relations; that consequently the object of esthetic experi- 
ence is as such always self-sufficient; that two types of esthetic 
judgment are possible, one of value and the other of the analysis 
of an esthetic object (without reference to anything beyond it) ; 
that the esthetic attitude is not confined to art; etc. This is esthetics. 
Contrast with it the attempt at a critical understanding of works 
of art and you have the philosophy of art, an inquiry which is in no 
sense psychological. This distinction is important because it has 
been all too common to confuse the critical understanding of art with 
an esthetic appreciation of it. The philosophy of art concerns itself 
with the composition of lines and masses and the effects achieved by 
them. It is therefore an objective science with a clearly defined 
subject-matter. It was quite obvious that Doctor Wind was much 
more interested in freeing the philosophy of art from esthetics than 
in freeing esthetics from the philosophy of art, though he believed 
both would profit by the divorce. 

Professor E. N. Henderson in an acute and entertaining analysis 
pointed out that the notion that the economic determination of re- 
wards, wages, and prices has nothing to do with an ethical ‘‘ought’’ 
is an illusion. He showed clearly that no matter what basis one 
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takes, theoretical or practical, one always finds ideas of a right re- 
ward, a just price, an undue restriction of trade, or some other con- 
cept which drives the whole matter back to ethical considerations. 
It is impossible to appeal to custom, to the productivity of the 
laborer, to the law of supply and demand, to the agreeability and 
disagreeability of work, to the needs of the laborer or to the welfare 
of society, as a basis of wage levels without involving somewhere or 
other a judgment of values or of right and wrong. Distribution, in 
other words, is governed to some extent by moral considerations, and 
an economics which thinks it can disregard them and be a purely 
‘‘deseriptive’’ science is itself judging what ought to be rather than 
what is. 

Professor Cohen’s paper on ‘‘The Romantic Element in Kant’s 
Philosophy’’ was intended to save the Eastern Division from the 
reproach of ignoring entirely the general celebration of the anni- 
versary of Kant’s birth. There seems to be a much greater readiness 
in this country to celebrate Kant’s death than his birth. Pro- 
fessor Cohen’s paper certainly did more justice to the occasion than 
any number of the usual eulogies; it attempted to understand at 
least one side of Kant in terms of his own environment and inter- 
ests. In spite of Professor Cohen’s initial remarks to the contrary, 
many seemed to get the impression that they were obliged to defend 
Kant against the charge of being an out and out romanticist. But 
what was actually attempted was to show that in spite of the obvious 
classicist elements in Kant and in spite of his close affiliation with 
the scientific movement of the time, several of Kant’s basic ideas 
were essentially romantic (%.e., those which the romantic idealists 
emphasized) and were directly influential in swelling the wave of 
romanticism which swept over Europe. These elements are the 
doctrine that the world is the product of the creative imagination, 
the subordination of understanding to intuitive or pure reason, the 
primacy of the practical reason, the emphasis on creative genius, 
the notion of transcendental freedom and personality. But merely 
to enumerate these elements gives an inadequate idea of the value 
of Professor Cohen’s paper, for although there is nothing new in 
their mere enumeration, there was much that was original and sug- 
gestive in the exposition which was given to each of them. 

The year 1924 will be memorable in the history of philosophy in 
that it marks the death of several of the most distinguished of modern 
philosophers, and what makes it peculiarly significant in the annals 
of the American Philosophical Association is that among these philos- 
ophers was the founder of the Association—James Creighton. The 
session of Monday afternoon was devoted to papers and addresses 
giving an acer -nt of the life and work of this leader in American 
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philosophy. Miss Gilbert’s paper considered him as author of 
numerous important articles and of his famous text on logic, and 
as editor of the Philosophical Review and American editor for the 
Kant Studien. Professor Smart read an appreciation of him as a 
personality and as a teacher. These papers were followed by brief 
and informal remarks by Professor Thilly, who spoke of some of 
the personal qualities of his colleague, and by Professor Armstrong, 
who emphasized the lasting influence of Professor Creighton on 
American philosophical thought in general and on the beginning and 
growth of the Association in particular. President Meiklejohn also 
spoke of his former teachers at Cornell, Professor Creighton and his 
colleague who died shortly before him, Professor James Seth. 


HERBERT W. SCHNEIDER. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Beautiful. Henry Rutgers Marsnauu. London: Maemillan 
& Co. 1924. Pp. x + 328. 


It would be small service to the readers of this JoURNAL and scant 
courtesy to Mr. Marshall to give in a few words my very low opinion 
of this book. I shall try, therefore, to support my strictures with 
quoted evidence. The book offers nothing new in esthetic theory, 
psychological or philosophical, nor is it intended to do more than 
give a slightly fuller statement of Mr. Marshall’s esthetic principles 
as outlined in his book of that title. It keeps to the naturalistic 
view of Pain, Pleasure and Aisthetics in the formulation of a defini- 
tion of beauty as a relatively stable pleasure field, applies this defini- 
tion to the enlightenment of observer, critic, and artist, defends the 
thesis, under the heading ‘‘ Art as a Development,’’ that ‘‘an artist 
does his best work, in any special medium of expression he may 
choose, when he emphasizes those beautiful qualities which can be 
better expressed in this medium than in any other,’’ and closes with 
a section called metaphysical esthetics, introduced by a mountainous 
diagram, in which the highest peaks are Aristotle and Kant, to 
illustrate a historical sketch in some dozen pages of philosophical 
esthetics from the Greeks to Schopenhauer. Modern metaphysical 
estheticians are criticized in short discussions of Bosanquet, Croce, 
and J. Mark Baldwin, and the book ends with two short chapters on 
the True, the Good, and the Beautiful, in which the independent 
and mutually exclusive reality of each member of this hoary trilogy 
is argued for, with the incidental conclusion that the useful is to be 
subsumed under the beautiful. 

The book is not to be dismissed, however, with this mere catalogue 
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of its main contents, for if its ideas are in general mild and more or 
less unobjectionable, and its omissions easily excused on the ground 
of its intended limits, these are not reasons for passing over the 
serious, if not fatal, weaknesses not so much in explicit statement 
as in the betrayal of a fundamental lack of intimate relation to 
much of the subject-matter. Esthetics is popularly thought to be 
a poor sort of occupation for a man’s mind, but at least we may 
be clear as to the nature of some of the things it is occupied with, 
and any lack of discrimination in the use and grasp of empirical 
data is so essentially confusing for a theory based upon them that 
such a theory itself is likely to forfeit its claim to usefulness. In 
the case of music, for example, what is to be thought of a mind that 
conceives that music, even of an ‘‘emotional type,’’ fails to express 
the emotions directly and instead calls to mind ‘‘objects and situa- 
tions which after the fact arouse emotion’’? Such a mind is either 
not competent to hear music at all or else it fails flagrantly to give 
an account of its properly musical experience. A mind which has 
been aroused to emotion by objects and situations, in their turn 
called up by musical sounds, has already become oblivious to the 
music, and whatever experience it is having, esthetic or other, is not 
esthetic appreciation of that music which started the memories. 
Music makes feeling specific in musical form, not in recovered 
imagery with its accompanying train of emotion. If Mr. Marshall 
had realized this, he could hardly have made the blunder of suppos- 
ing symphonic music a case not included in Santayana’s ‘‘objecti- 
fied pleasure.’’ If we are committed to the idea of objectification 
at all, as Mr. Marshall unfortunately is, there could hardly be a 
clearer case. People are, indeed, often stirred to recollections by 
music, but then what they are enjoying is not music but, as San- 
tayana suggests, ‘‘a drowsy revery relieved by nervous thrills.’’ 
And this experience of theirs is not at all relevant to the analysis of 
musical appreciation or the beauty of music. 

Mr, Marshall also appears to think that opera is the all-important 
musical art of the present, and that only in the future shall we be- 
come so enlightened as to find the basis of the real esthetic power 
of an opera in its music. ‘‘We tend to think nowadays,’’ he says, 
‘fof music and literature as necessarily econnected.’’ Musicians, at 
least, do not tend to think this; in fact, so far as I know, Mr. Marshall 
is the only person who does. Schlegel’s ‘‘frozen music’’ seems 
particularly to have misled our author. Instead of suggesting to 
him that architecture is full of sensuous charm and appears to 
vibrate with a genuine temporal rhythm, it leads him to explain 
the phrase through the obvious fact that it is structural relations 
that make the two arts comparable. Which is true enough, of 
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course; but the description is of architecture, not of music, and its 
application is scarcely a sign, as Mr. Marshall apparently takes it 
to be, that the basis of the distinction between architecture and music 
has ‘‘not uncommonly been overlooked.’’ 

It is with music among the arts that Mr. Marshall seems to be 
least at home; but he is almost as oblivious of the course of modern 
painting. A strange evidence of this is to be found in the note on 
page 168, from which one might gather that we were still in the 
throes of the ’seventies with George Moore. Mr. Marshall makes the 
suggestion that ‘‘modernist’’ painting of light effects is only a 
repetition of some discarded and consequently forgotten attempts 
of the same sort by earlier ‘‘masters.’’ As to poetry, Mr. Marshall’s 
own writing is enough to indicate his very prosaic conception of 
language in general. One who can speak of ‘‘beauty pleasures,’’ 
‘‘impulse life,’ and ‘‘art works,’’ of quenching the life out of a 
development, who habitually ‘‘makes effort,’’ must be a strangely 
insensitive judge of the ‘‘noble’’ achievements of literary art. 

But it is only when we come to grasp Mr. Marshall’s conception 
of artistic creation in general, and the function of the artist, that 
we see how completely estranged he is from important parts of 
his subject-matter. We may all agree that the devotion of a life to 
art is a risk, as all life is a risk; but aside from the fact that this is 
a moralizing remark and not quite a part of esthetic theory, Mr. 
Marshall’s repeated warnings against disregard of traditional tech- 
nique not only reveal a worldly prudence that is foreign to artistic 
creation, but they also, incidentally, define the nature of creative 
artistic activity erroneously. They are thus not only irrelevant, 
but, as I think, vicious. 

‘*Tt were rank cowardice were he [the artist] not willing, in the 
interest of a possible advance in the direction of his convictions, to 
face the heavy risk of failure in opposition to tradition. But he 
should not fail to give these latter their full value, nor should he 
east them aside without full consideration of the risks he runs.”’ 
‘*Every great art has been a development due to judicious copying 
of what has been done by the artists of the then past, coupled with 
efforts to avoid their failures and to bring out new beauties which 
they had not appreciated.’’ Still more emphatically: ‘‘No great 
art has ever developed except through the slow procedure of copy- 
ing.’’ To suppose that greatness in art is thus born of judicious 
copying and to dwell on the risk of spontaneous creation is not 
damaging to the ideals of a social or a political conservatism; as 
esthetic theory, however, it seems at the least irrelevant, and as a 
prescription to the artist, it is as close to sheer nihilism as so amiable 
a writer could come. 
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It remains to notice Mr. Marshall’s more general views on philoso- 
phy, esthetics, and criticism. The remark that ‘‘modern philosophi- 
eal discussion turns largely upon the distinction between the objec- 
tive and the subjective’’ and the assertion that ‘‘we are justified 
in maintaining that the Beautiful, the True in the sense of the 
Valid, and the Moral Good are categories that are exhaustive as 
natural divisions of the Real’’ will at least suggest Mr. Marshall’s 
philosophical point of view, a view which he makes use of to modify 
Santayana’s definition of Beauty as objectified pleasure and to ar- 
rive at the central principle of his own esthetic theory, viz., that 
beauty is a relatively stable field of pleasure, and ugliness a corre- 
sponding field of disagreeableness, which is somehow a part of ‘‘the 
Unreal.’’ The function of this esthetic theory is not only to en- 
lighten us as observers of the beautiful, but to guide us in criticism 
and, negatively at least, to prescribe to us as artists. We may 
agree that psychology, especially the theory of pain and pleasure, 
is the proper approach to esthetics, but not all of us will care to sub- 
scribe to the conclusion that ‘‘in such psychological study alone’’ 
we may ‘‘hope to gain the fundamental grounds for a just apprecia- 
tion of beauty in all its fullness, for a well-balanced critical judg- 
ment, and for a helpful view of the relation of the artist to his work.’’ 
We may grant that the explanation and enforcement of the higher 
ideals of others should be one of the functions, if not of esthetic 
criticism, at least of some sorts of criticism; but we shall hardly all 
of us find it incumbent upon ourselves as critics to join Mr. Babbitt 
in his attempt ‘‘to stem the present-day tide of self-complacent 
Romanticism.”’ 

Still less shall we be willing to accept passively the tone of ad- 
vice and warning—appropriate, perhaps, in a book dedicated to 
the author’s grandchildren—against too great spontaneity in art. 
The persuasive use of surely is not enough to support vague general 
condemnation of ‘‘modern so-called music’’ or the extravagances of 
modern verse. A reader will ask for distinctions between Schoen- 
berg, say, and Scriabin, or Ernest Bloch and Cyril Scott, and for 
distinctions between one work of such a modern and another, or for 
references to the precise parts of such works as are taken to be so 
obviously offensive. Rainbows and sunsets and the Parthenon and 
the classic poets are as good on one theory of esthetics as on an- 
other. Perhaps Mr. Clive Bell appreciates them as much and as 
definitely as Mr. Babbitt or Mr. Marshall himself, and a theory 
that is announced as so serviceable in revealing the beautiful might 
well be illustrated by a few fresh examples. Even the misprints in 
the book might by malice be taken as suggestive. Could we suppose 
that omitting the question mark after a rhetorical question argues 
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ecomplacence? Does the misspelling of Debussy suggest a lack 
of attention to modern programs? But it is not mere malice, I hope, 
that finds in this book very little explanation of the facts and fancies 
of esthetic experience and a very slight appreciation of opposing 
points of view or even of differing estimates of philosophical theories, 
It is easy but altogether unconvincing to assert that all views ‘‘which 
treat esthetic pleasures as contemplative’’ reject the ‘‘notion that 
our sense pleasures, as such, can have any esthetic significance,’’ and 
it becomes still less convincing when we are told that contempla- 
tion is purely passive. Purely passive contemplation is death, I 
should suppose. Is Miss Puffer’s ‘‘life-enhancement through repose’’ 
a mere contradiction in terms? 

The Beautiful, however, at least helps to explain one very ugly 
fact. It is such books as this, revealing so slender a hold on the 
realities treated, that make men in general distrust the learned 
world and its thinking. For those of us who think that learning 
is really about something and hence extremely important, the book 
is an unwelcome aid to the adversary. And it is hardest of all on 
those of us who think that esthetics is concerned with the most 
vital experiences that men can have and the most permanent and 
valuable things that they can make. Mr. Marshall’s book makes 
more or less intelligible the contempt in which the study of esthe- 
tics is quite generally held; and it is an ironical comment that it is 
the work of a man whose earlier psychological investigation in the 
field of pain and pleasure was so sound and whose apparently 
naturalistic view so needed adequate representation. 

D. W. PRA.w. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


Carlyle and Mill. Emery Nerr. New York: Columbia University 
Press. 1924. vii + 334 pp. 


In this new book on two of the prominent leaders of thought in 
ninteenth-century England Mr. Neff has given us a study of consid- 
erable philosophical importance. The field covered in the book is 
much larger than the title indicates, since the antecedents of Carlyle 
and Mill are recorded as far back as the beginnings of the indus- 
trial revolution and even the political controversies of the eighteenth 
century. In style the book is most attractive and in content it 
throws much light on the motivations and genesis of ideas which 
historians are too prone to treat as detached and timeless utter- 
ances. It would be high praise, but hardly too high, to say that 
Mr. Neff had the same historical method, the same thorough anal- 
ysis, and the same delightful touch of humor which go to make up 
the charm and value of the works of Sir Leslie Stephen. 
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In the first chapter there is given an account of the personal 
relations of Carlyle and Mill. Then comes a brief summary of the 
vast changes in English life from 1760 to 1832. Chapter three 
traces the rise and spread of ‘‘Benthamee Radicalism’’ in the works 
of Bentham, James Mill, Malthus, Ricardo, and the Westminster Re- 
view. Chapter four balances the preceding by reviewing the forces 
in opposition to this radicalism—the ignorance and poverty of the 
workers in the factories, the heartless development of the laissez 
faire economics by some lesser writers, the writings of Wordsworth, 
Burke, Southey, Coleridge, and others. The next two chapters, 
under the titles of ‘‘The Apprenticeship of a Prophet’’ and ‘‘A 
Reasoning Machine,’’ give graphic records of the intellectual life of 
Carlyle and Mill up to the date of their first meeting in 1831. 
Then three chapters are devoted to contrasted views of Carlyle and 
Mill on various subjects—the aristocracy of talent which should be 
put in control of the government of the nation, the relation of this 
aristocracy to the great mass of people, the extension of the suffrage, 
the defects of democracy, the limits of state interference with per- 
sonal affairs, the merits of Chartism and other types of commun- 
ism, the relation of duty and utility, and the truth of theism. 

A short closing chapter shows what is fortunately not disclosed 
elsewhere in the book, namely, that Mr. Neff would like to take sides 
in the Carlyle-Mill controversies, controversies which he finds still 
unsettled and still disturbing in our own day Though agreeing more 
with Mill, Mr. Neff sympathizes more with Carlyle. Though he finds 
Mill’s rational procedure to have kept him from exaggeration and 
a yielding to mere prejudice, he admires the greater social effective- 
ness of the mystic or prophetic spirit and approach of Carlyle. He 
wishes the merits of the two men could be brought together in a 
higher synthesis, but he is forced to econclude that ‘‘perhaps the 
only impassable gulf in the world is that which lies between two 
temperaments’’ (p. 327). 


Sterutine P. LAMPRECHT. 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 
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Logos. Anno VII, Fase. 1-2. Il positivismo: L. Limentani. 
Il neotomismo in Italia depo il 1870: A. Masnovo. L’idealismo eri- 
ticismo in Italia: A. Levi. Il neo-criticismo in Italia: M. Maresca. 
Il neo-hegelismo italiano: G. Della Volpe. Il realismo psicologistico 
nella nuova filosofia italiana: EZ. P. Lamanna. Fase. 3. L’estetica 
delle matematiche: M. De Franchis. Il naturalismo romantico del 
Guyau e le correnti del pensiero contemporaneo: A. Banfi. Per la 
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Croce e l’Aquila di Dante: Z. Valli. Il problema dell’arte: N, 
Abbagnano. L’infaticabilita del cervello: Massaro. 

ANNALEN DER PuHiLosopHig. Band IV, Heft 3. Dreidimen- 
sionalitat des Raumes und Kausalitiit. Eine Untersuchung iiber 
den logischen Zusammenhang zweier Fiktionen: Rudolf Carnap. 
Zur Entstehung und Psychologie der Sprache: FE. v. Domarus. 
Das synthetische Grundurteil in der Biologie: Heinz Zimmerman. 
Heft 4-5. Der Begriff des Differentials: Moritz Pasch. Das Licht 
als Grundlage des Relativititstheorie: 0. Briihlmann. Entgegnung: 
Hans Reichenbach. Fiihrt die kollektiv-psychologische Forschung 
zum Fiktionalismus?: H. DL. A. Visser. Die Fiktivitit der 
Kantischen ‘‘Erscheinung’’: Walter Del-Negro. Spengler als 
Kiinstler und Dogmatiker: Walter Liebmann. Ein Vorganger der 
Philosophie des Als Ob vor 235 Jahren: Gustav Boehmer. Nach- 
schrift: H. Vaihinger. Das Als Ob in der experimentellen Phonetik: 
G. Panconcelli-Calzia. Kritischer Konventionalismus und Philos- 
ophie des Als Ob.: Walter Scholz. Heft 6. Fiktionen der Psy- 
chologie und Mythologeme der Psychanalytik: Julius Schultz. 
Studien iiber Ernst Mach vom Standpunkt eines theoretischen Phys- 
ikers der Gegenwart: P. Volkmann. 

Rivista pi Psicotogia. Anno XX, N. 3. Edueazione del duce: 
L. Nelson. la trama dei fenomeni metapsichici: 7. Bonola. Spirit- 
ismo e metafisiologia: G. Pellacani. Idee antiche e moderne sulla 
psicologia dei sogni: G. Rava. 

JOURNAL OF EXPERIMENTAL PsycHoLoey. Vol. VII, No. 6. The 
Effect of Attention or Mental Activity on the Patellar Tendon Re- 
flex: W. W. Tuttle. The Dependence of Learning and Recall upon 
Prior Mental and Physical Conditions: P. L. Whitely. A Study of 
Estimates of Intelligence from Photographs: D. A. Laird and Her- 
man Remmers. The Curve of Learning in Typesetting: C. M. 
Kelley and H, A. Carr. On the Loss of Reliability in Ratings Due 
to Coarseness of the Scale: P. M. Symonds. Learning in the Case 
Three Dissimilar Mental Functions: 7. D. Brooks. Effects of Inter- 
val on Recall: Warner Brown. Note on Building Likes and Dislikes 
in Children: F. A. Moss. 

Cunningham, H. E. Textbook of Logic. New York: Macmil- 
lan Co. 1924. x-+ 428 pp. 

Gilson, Etienne: Saint Thomas d’ Aquin. (Les Moralistes Chrét- 
iens Textes et Commentaires) Paris: Libraririe Lecoffre. 1925. 
380 pp. 12 fr. 

Haldane, J. B. S.: Daedalus, or Science and the Future. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1924. v+ 93 pp. $1.00. 

Janet, Pierre: Principles of Psychotherapy. Trans. by H. M. 
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and E. R. Guthrie. New York: Macmillan Co. 1924. viii + 322 
pp. $3.00. 

Kantor, J. R.: Principles of Psychology. Vol. 1. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. 1924. xix +473 pp. 

Keyes, Edward L.: Report of the Scientific Researches on the 
Venereal Diseases. New York: U. S. Interdepartmental Social 
Hygiene Board. The American Social Hygiene Association. 1924. 
71 pp. 

Legrand, Ph. E.: Saint Jean Chrysostome. (Les Moralistes 
Chrétiens Textes et Commentaires) Paris: Librairie Lecoffre. 1924. 
315 pp. 10 fr. 

Mandeville, Bernard: The Fable of the Bees: or Private Vices, 
Publick Benefits. (With a Commentary Critical, Historical, and 
Explanatory by F. B. Kaye). 2 vols. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
1924. exlvi-+ 412 pp. 480 pp. 

Meyerson, Emile: La Deduction Relativiste. Paris: Payot. 
1925. xvi-+ 396 pp. 15 fr. 

Naville, Adrien: Liberté, Egalité, Solidarité. Essais d’Analyse. 
Lausanne: Payot & Cie. 1924. 124 pp. 3 fr. 

Pascal: Pensées sur la Vérité de la Religion Chrétienne. 
Jacques Chevalier. (Les Moralistes Chrétiens Textes et Com- 
mentaires) 2 vols. Paris: Librairie Lecoffre. 1925. xix + 606 pp. 
20 fr. 

Riviére, Jean: Saint Basile, Evéque de Césarée. (Les Moral- 
istes Chrétiens Textes et Commentaires.) Paris: Librarie Lecoffre. 
1925. 320 pp. 10 fr. 

Russell, Bertrand: Icarus, or The Future of Science. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 1924. 64 pp. $1.00. 

Ryan, James H.: An Introduction to Philosophy. New York: 
Macmillan Co. 1924. xvi+ 399 pp. $2.00. 

Descoqs, Pedro: Essai Critique sur l1’Hylémorphisme. (Biblio- 
théque des Archives de Philosophie.) Paris: Gabriel Beauchesne. 
1924. 415 pp. 29/50 fr. 

Rousselot, Pierre: L’Intellectualisme de Saint Thomas. Deux- 
iéme édition, precédée d’une notice sur l’auteur et d’une bibliog- 
raphie. (Bibliothéque des Archives de Philosophie.) Paris: Ga- 
briel Beauchesne. 1924. xliv-+ xvii+ 260 pp. 17/50 fr. 

Choisnard, Paul: Introduction 4 la Psychologie Comparée. 
Paris: Félix Alean. 1924. 220 pp. 10 fr. 

Morrison, Beulah May: A Study of the Major Emotions in Per- 
sons of Defective Intelligence. (University of California Publica- 
tions in Psychology, Vol. 3, No. 3, pp. 73-145.) Berkeley: Uni- 
versity of California Press. 1924. $.90. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Officers of the Eastern Division of the American Philosophical 
Association for the year 1925 were elected at the meeting at Swarth- 
more, Pennsylvania, December 29 and 30, as follows: President, 
Wilbur M. Urban, Dartmouth College; Vice President, A. A. 
Bowman, Princeton University; Members of the Executive Com- 
mittee: E. S. Brightman, Boston University, and G. H. Sabine, Uni- 
versity of Missouri; Representative to the Council of Learned So- 
cieties, W. A. Hammond, Cornell University. Initial steps were 
taken at the meeting toward the publication of a volume on contem- 
porary American Philosophers. The Pacific Division was officially 
welcomed as a Division of the American Philosophical Association. 


Announcement has been made that the Sixth International Con- 
gress of Philosophy, which is to be held in the United States, during 
the second week of September, 1926, will meet at Harvard University. 


Professor Wolfgang Koehler, Head of the Department of Psy- 
chology in the University of Berlin, will be at Clark University as 
Visiting Professor of Psychology from February 1, 1925, till 
February 1, 1926. He will offer courses in the Gestalt Psychology 
and in Comparative Psychology during the first semester of his 
stay, and will probably offer courses in contemporary European Psy- 
chology the final semester. Properly qualified graduate students are 
invited to correspond with Dr. Carl Murchison of Clark University 
concerning research work with this distinguished European psy- 
chologist. 


We have received Les Origines de la Pensée by Paul Giran, pub- 
lished by Félix Alean of Paris. This little book is not so much an 
inquiry into the origins of thought, as the title suggests, as it is an 
interpretation of evolution, which has as its main theme the thesis 
that mind and matter are not two independent realms, but that 
mind is to be understood as the culmination and progressive integra- 
tion of natural processes. It is directed primarily against other- 
worldly, supernatural and spiritualistic theories of mind. ‘‘Thought 
is primarily human and living.’’ Its categories and functions are 
accordingly interpreted as growing out of those of human life and 
the natural processes which underly it. 
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